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assemblies and religious processions. There were more than 100 monasteries with upwards of 5000 brethren who all followed the Sarvastivada and the "gradual teaching," which probably means the Hinayana as opposed to the sudden illumination caused by Mahayanist revelation. The pilgrim differed from his hosts on the matter of diet and would not join them in eating meat. But he admits that the monks were strict according to their lights and that the monasteries were centres of learning.
In 658 Kucha was made the'seat of government for the territory known as the Four Garrisons. During the nest century it sent several missions to the Chinese and about 788 was visited by Wu-K'ung, who indicates that music and Buddhism were still flourishing. He mentions an Abbot who spoke with equal fluency the language of the country, Chinese and Sanskrit. Nothing is known about Kucha from this date until the eleventh century when we again hear of missions to the Chinese Court. The annals mention them under the heading of Uigurs, but Buddhism seems not to have been extinct for even in 1096 the Envoy presented to the Emperor a jade Buddha. According to Hsuan Chuang's account the Buddhism of Karashahr (YenM) was the same as that of Kucha and its monasteries enjoyed the same reputation for strictness and learning.
Turf an is an oasis containing the ruins of several cities and possibly different sites were used as the capital at different periods. But the whole area is so small that such differences can be of little importance. The name Tnrfan appears to be modern. The Ming Annals1 state that this city lies in the land of ancient Ch'e-shih (or Kii-sbih) called KM Ch'ang in the time of the Sui. This name was abolished by the T'ang but restored by the Sung.
The principal city now generally known as Chotscho seems to be identical with Kao Ch'ang2 and Idiqutshahri and is called by Mohammedans Apsus or Ephesus, a curious designation connected with an ancient sacred site renamed the Cave of the Seven Sleepers. Extensive literary remains have been found in the oasis; they include works in Sanskrit, Chinese, and various Iranian and Turkish idioms but also in two dialects of so-called
1 Quoted by Bretsohneider, Mediaeval Researches, u. 189. 8 Pelliot, J.A. 1912, i. p. 579, suggests that Chotscho or Qoco is the Turkish equivalent of Kao Ch'ang ifl Tang pronunciation, the nasal being omitted.